PhD. shouldn't be the hiring criterion 


A GOOD TEACHER should be a 
bit of a ham, English prof Mal- 
colm Foster says: “Rather than 
with a PhD, he should come in- 
to teaching with a couple of 
years in amateur theatre behind 
him.” 

Foster is talking about the pre- 
vailing mediocrity of univer- 
sities, a condition which everyone 
seems quick to acknowledge. As 
for explanations, there are as 
many of them as there are ex- 





plainers. 

Foster’s contention is that the 
visible criteria used to judge a 
professor, such as degrees and 
the quantity of his published re- 
search, have little or nothing to 
do with his ability as a teacher. 
“For one thing, degrees are not 
necessarily based on merit. There 
can be a thousand factors in- 
volved. Maybe he was a good 
con man. I know one student about 
to ‘graduate this fall who has 


anscr. 
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Crash course for | Graham 
crash pessimist 


IF THE BIG crash comes, the depression will look something 
like this, according to Loyola economics prof Ken Otchere: 

Goods will come rolling off company production lines but a lot of 
them will end up on the inventory shelves, unsold, because people 
won’t have enough money to buy them. - 


Worried company executives 
will order cut-backs in pro- 
duction, so foremen will start 
laying -off workers. More un- 
employment will mean less de- 
mand for the companies’ 
goods, that will lead to further 
lay-offs, and the downward 
spiral begins. 

After a few turns in the 
overproduction-unemployment 
cycle prices and incomes will 
start to drop. Credit will 
disappear because interest 
rates won’t justify the risk of 
consumer default. The banks 
and other pillars of high fi- 
nance will crumble for lack of 
profitable investment business. 
And money, that is currency 
as we know it, will lose its 
respect both as a medium of 
payment and exchange and as 
a store of value. 

Some sort of barter system 
will probably follow. It may not 
be as simple as, say, ‘ex- 
changing cigarettes for food, 
Otchere says; it may be some 
computerized affair matching 
up mutually benefitial ex- 
changes of real goods, but it 
will be barter nonetheless. 

It is not likely that govern- 





ments will figure that it was . > 


their actions that precipitated 
the crisis and Otchere feels 
they will look for lessons from 
the communist countries whose 
economies won’t be affected to 
nearly the same -extent, and 
having learned their lessons 
will take even greater control 
over the economy than before. 
Otchere is not for a moment 
suggesting that the crash is 
upon us. In fact, it’s his belief 
that there won’t be a crash, 
although he admits to hedging 











his savings and buying real 
goods, like shoes for his 
children, in anticipation of 
future price hikes. 

The time to start worrying, 
he suggests, is when the un- 
employment rate in several 
western industrialized coun- 
tries surpasses the 10 percent 


mark. 
Continued on page 2 


S named 


come up with a medical problem 
around exam time for the past 
five years.” 

As for publications, “a faculty 
dean cannot possibly get around 
to reading published works by 
all those in the various depart- 
ments under him. He’d have to 
be a modern-day da Vinci, and 
there arent many of those”. 

Fcster would rely heavily on 
student reaction to a professor 
when considering promotion or 


pt 









Loyola 
principal 


The appointment of Rev. Aloy- 
sius Graham, S.J., to the post 
of Vice-Rector and Principal 
of the Loyola Campus of Con- 
cordia University was an- 
nounced Thursday by Concordia 
Board of Governors Chairman, 
C.A. Duff, following a meet- - 
ing of the Board. 


The appointment follows con- 
siderations of candidates for 
the post by a search committee 
appointed following the resig- 
nation of Reverend P.G. Ma- 
lone last Spring. 





fe 


Digging below 
the surface 


From the Rev Canon J.H. Edmonds 

Sir, A few miles to the East of 
Oxford on the A40 a signpost points 
to “The Baldons”’. 

This simple omnibus name conceals 
the identities of - Great Baldon, Lit- 
tle Baldon, Baldon-in-between, Marsh 
Baldon, Toot Baldon, Baldon-on-the- 
Green, and Baldon. = 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN H. EDMONS, 

(Headmaster, Junior King’s School, 
Canterbury), 

Milner Court, 

Sturry, Canterbury, 

Kent. 

September 13. 

From one of 20 letters on unusual 
parish names published in the (Lon- 
don) Times. 


dismissal. He favours automatic 
tenure review every few years. 
“It would then be asked of a pro- 
fessor how many students have 
been dropping out of his classes, 
how many re-reads have been 
demanded of him, and so on. 


“The students are the ones who 
know the teachers best as teach- 
ers,” he added. 

Paris Arnopoulos, associate pro- 
fessor of Political Science, puts 
the issue of mediocrity in a dif- 
ferent light. Giving in to econ- 
omic pressure, he says, the uni- 
versity administration encour- 
ages professors to “go easy on 
students”, to make as- few de- 
mands as possible of them. 

“Student scarcity,” he wrote in 
a letter to the georgian, “‘cre- 
ates a buyers’ market with the 
accompanying attitude that the 
customer is always right. In this - 
world of per capita subsidies and 
tight budgets, the administrator 
realistically aims at the lowest 
common denominator of a 
student body.” 

Arnopoulos would agree with 
Foster’s argument that the ad- 
ministration’s encouraging of 
outside publication and research 
is ultimately equivalent to dis- 
couraging extensive contact with 
- students. 

To get an administration view- 
point, we talked to Associate Dean 
of Arts Michel Despland. He re- 
ferred to the expansion of uni- 
versity facilities in the face of 
an extremely tight academic 
labour market. _ 

“In the early 60’s,” he said, 
“no one with a PhD had a pro- 


blem getting a job. In those 
days, Sir George had trouble 
hiring a sufficient number of 


professors. Now the situation is, 
you hire who you can.” 

How does he feel about published 
research as a measure of a pro- 
fessor’s worth, as opposed to the 
ability to communicate with 
students? 


“I don’t see why the two criteria 
should be opposed to one another. 
“Student reaction to professors is 
not being ignored. Furthermore, 
the emphasis on research is not 
new, it has always been a factor. 
What is new is that (Dean of 
Arts) Ian Campbell has articu- 
lated his position openly. The 
debate is now out in the open.” 


-He agrees with Foster that a 
dean has neither the time nor 
the competence to read all the 
research that comes out of his 
faculty. He adds, however, that 
it is the responsibility of the de- 
partment chairmen, and that the 
deans rely heavily on their judg- 
ments. 

Despand also cites, as a factor 
contributing to the general me- 
diocrity, the tendency for tenure 
to be granted almost automati- 
cally to an applicant. During the 
late 60’s, when an applicant was 
initially unsuccessful, he almost 
always won his case in an appeal. 
The appeals board somehow al- 
ways sided with the applicant. 

By now that trend seems to have 
reversed itself, he says. 


Copyrights and writers 


“FOR EVERY DOLLAR a poet 
makes, I’d say he loses five dol- 
lars through theft.” The theft En- 
glish prof John Moss is talking 
about concerns people who photo- 
copy published works instead of 
buying them. It’s a racket that 
has become so big in schools and 
universities that deputy educa- 
tion minister Pierre Martin has 
sent out a letter to university 
leaders reminding everyone that 
stealing’ other people’s property 
is a no-no. 

“Its come to the point where 
poets and writers are subsidizing 
the educational system,” Moss 
says, “and it should be the other 
way round.” Moss, who edits the 
quarterly Journal of Canadian Fic- 
tion thinks the problem is worse 
in Canada because the whole 
publishing industry is so shaky 
to begin with. The temptation to 
photo-copy works that are, rela- 
tive to the United States, more 
scarce and more expensive is 
greater, Moss contends. 

How to tackle the problem of 
making literature more accessible 
to students and others who can’t 
afford to pay for it? Moss looks 
to the Swedish model for starters. 
“With the computers we have 
today, surely libraries could keep 
track of how many times a book 
has been taken out and the author 
could be paid something on that 
basis.”” Moss adds that publishers 
would get into the act and would 
have to be paid. How much? Moss 
isn’t sure but if it works in 
Sweden, it should work here. 

Another possibility, Moss says, 


is to let xerox nuts have their. 


way to copy to their hearts’ con- 
tent. With this proviso: They pay 
a percentage to the author. Again, 


he says, computers could be en- 
listed to do the leg work on book- 
keeping. 


Point number three, Moss 
thinks, is education. “A lot of 
teachers think they are doing 


good,” he says, “in making copies 
of work for their students and they 
don’t realize how this hurts the 
writer.” 


Moss says that the age of copy 
wizardry does bring advantages 
too.. “As a critic I don’t mind 
people copying my material,” he 
says. “Very often I find that if 
someone copies something from 
this (The Journal of Canadian Fic- 
tion) a couple of times, it will 
bring on a new subscription. 


Subscriptions for his quarterly, 
by the way, are doing nicely. At 
1400, Moss figures it’s about 

„twice what comparable magazines 
currently average. Add to that 
the fact that the magazine is well 
circulated in libraries and Moss 


heré is 





guesses, upwards ot 50,000 could 
be reading the magazine that 
boasts offering more fiction and 
more «critical articles than any 
other magazine in the country. 
Two xeroxes and you’re hooked. 


- So is the Canada Council: Moss 


is now sitting a little more com- 
fortably thanks to a $17,000 grant. 

Moss also sees the photo copier 
as one way to keep out-of-print 
books in circulation. He says 
he had to photo-copy Anne Mar- 
riott’s Sandstone because he 
couldn’t locate a copy of his own. 
“T like to think that I did it for 
scholarly reasons,” Moss says. 
Astonishment? “Well, at least I’m 
aware that I’m a thief,” he con- 
cedes with a laugh. 

Poetry does have its own pro- 
blems, the critic says, because 
of the tiny printings, often only 
500 copies. Moss’s suggestion 
to subsidize publishers 
to print anthologies so poets might 
have a better crack at building 
an audience. f 

Meanwhile the Quebec govern- 
ment is looking for ways to put 
more bite into laws concerning 
copyright. The deputy minister 
points out in his letter to uni- 
versity rectors that the laws con- 
cerning authors’ rights were 
drawn up long before the photo- 
copying craze and need updating. 
But for the time being, the educa- 
tion ministry official warns one 
and all to secure permission of 
the copyright holder before re- 
producing anything approaching 
a substantial part of a published 
work, except where the material 
copied is to be incorporated in 
research work. 

What with inflation, it’s getting 


cheaper to buy books than waste 


lots of time and money copying 
them and Canada’s starving 
scribes could use the bread any- 
way. 





The peculiar ways of pu 


The results of two separate 
research projects currently un- 
derway in the Loyola biology 
department may prove beneficial 


to Canadian  environmentalists, 
however remote the projects 
sound now. 


In one project, prof Paul Al- 
bert and one of his students, 
Pauline Jerrett, are studying the 
spruce bud worm and they are 
doing so, they say, purely out 
of scientific interest. 


It happens that way with pure 
science, Albert maintains. You 
study something for scientific 
interest; if. some practical ap- 
plication of the research is 
found, that’s fine, he says, but 
it’s not the goal of the project. 

It also happens, however, that 
the Quebec government is spray- 
ing the province’s forests with 
an insecticide, phosphamidon, 
to prevent spruce bud worms 
from eating the trees. 

Should Jerrett isolate that part 
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of the spruce bud which the 


worms find appetizing, as she 
is attempting to do with an 
analysis of the bud’s amino, 


acids, then she just might also 
hit on clues for a method of 
eliminating the worms without 
using insecticides. 

(The Quebec government was 
spraying the forests with DDT 
but switched to phosphamidon. 
The latter seems to be less 
ecologically hazardous, however 
the extent of its effect on the 
environment is not yet clear, 
Albert says.) 

In another project, prof Narin- 
dar Kapoor has being working 
on the morphological and physi- 
ological studies of  stonefly 
nymphs (young fresh water in- 
sects). 

Evidently, the title tickled the 
National Research Council’s fan- 
cy because they have granted 
Kapoor $3000 per year for the 
next three years to continue his 
research. 








Kapoor has been taking a hard 
look at the gills on these tiny 
nymphs and has come up with 
the unexpected finding that they 
are involved in the balance of salt 
and water in the insect. He has 
also found that the gills are re- 
sponsive to movements of water 
around them. 

The more that is known about 
the stonefly nymph, the more 





CRASH from page 1 


Should that happen, he offers 
the following do’s and don’ts of 
survival: 

Join the army or the police 
force; as someone will have 
to maintain law and order and 
prevent looting, these jobs are 
likely to be last on the list of 
government lay-offs. 

Get a job in the news media; 
the industry seems likely to 
remain as long as people are 
willing to pay for bad news. 
But you’ll have to stay on your 
toes as the inevitable drop in 
advertising is bound to lead to 
a dropping of less than invalu- 
able employees. 

Get a job in agriculture; it 
will be the last industry to go, 
says Otchere, and at least 
you'll have food for yourself. 

The service industries 
(banking, hotels, restaurants, 
etc.) and manufacturing will 
probably be the first to go. 

Buy food, clothing — any real 
goods you anticipate needing — 
as soon as possible. 

If you have money left over, 
buy land. Land will always be 
needed and remain valuable, 
Otchere says. Farm land, of 
course, is especially valuable 
(although you should weigh the 








possibility of government ex- 
propriation at a time of 
crisis). 

Otchere advises against put- 
ting money into gold, silver 
and the like because he be- 
lieves: commodity money will 
phase out. 

Stocks and bonds, of course, 
are the last place to put your 


money. 
Otchere would not be sur- 
prised if depression in the 


capitalist countries had some 
financiers to invest in commu- 
nist countries. Those with no 
money to invest might consider 
emmigration to those countries 
as a last resort. 








re science 


useful they will become as indi- 
cators of water pollution. 

These animals are extremely 
sensitive to declines in the 
water’s oxygen level caused by 
pollutants and to heavy metal 
ions like zinc and copper that 
may appear in industrial dis- 
charges, Kapoor says, so that 
they have good potential as an 
index of the extent of pollution 
in freshwater. 


Sir George Arts 
on record 


“It was moved by Professor 
Shulman and seconded by Profes- 
sor Stewart — That A.F.C. go on 
record against any form of cen- 
sorship, specifically the removal 
of books from the shelves of the 
Library as in the case of Scien- 
tology : The Now Religion by Geor- 


ge Malko —. The motion was 
carried.” 
Ga aN Ne 








SPREAD 









“From thirty feet away she looked like a lot 
of class. From ten feet away she looked like 
something made up to be seen from thrity 
feet away.” 


Raymond Chandler 
The High Window 





Planning with help 
from the past 


One of the first tasks to be undertaken before 
serious planning talk begins on Sir George's 
upcoming building project is to take a hard 
look at the Hall Building experience. Oh Lord, 
some are already saying, must we go into that? 

Concordia physical plant chief J.P. Pétolas 
thinks we definitely should: “The Hall Building 
is efficient,” Pétolas says, “it's probably too 
damn efficient.” He compares life in the building 
to the department store experience “Once you're 
in, by gosh you move.” 

Pétolas says that there was a peculiar irony 
in the university's spotty attempts to improve 
that nebulus thing, the ‘quality of life’. Once 
there was a move to improve something, the 
faculty would become so overcrowded, that the 
change created more dissatisfaction in the end. 
As.Sir George moved from the comfortable days 
of having only 4000 day students when the Hall 
Building was opened to the overcrowded period 
a few’years later, the once comfy, seventh floor 
cafeteria, for instance, became a nightmare. As 
student government activity grew, Petolas says, 
open lounge space, once the retreat of readers, 
neckers and dozers, was gobbled up. The lounges 
that are now fenced off like police obstacle 
courses in the hallways have even Pétolas 
reduced to calling them ‘playpens’. 

More downers: The mezzanine, the indoor 
campus, never clicked. “Perhaps,” Pétolas 
offers, “it was too antiseptic.” He adds that the 

` low ceilings and darkness of the area didn’t do 
much to help. The odd attempt to experiment with 
lighting didn’t seem to attract any newcomers. 
The mezzanine did make a good exhibit area 
though. 

Some will remember the Hyde Park corner 
experiment that seemed to fizzle. Unlike the real 


gt 


How Concordia 


faces her 
Spaces 











article where drunks and marxists would compete 
for listeners by shouting and occasionally punching 
out each other, speakers were equipped with a 
public address sytem that could rattle the ladies 
feeding the pigeons in Dominion Square. Not the 
same spontaneity. 

The outdoor campus didn’t seem to click either. 
Pétolas concedes that its location and design make 
it a pretty windy spot to spend any time in. 

Another point is its relatively poor position for 
sunlight. 

“We failed pretty miserably in doing things 
for the student between classes,” Pétolas admits. 

So the planning director looks to the future 
with three objectives all set under the overall 
umbrella goal of improving the quality of campus 
life: First, he says, the university is looking 
toward having an adequate library facility which 
will account for roughly one third of the building 
project; secondly, the objective is to consolidate 
all the departments currently situated in rented 
annexes which are costing Concordia $900,000 
annually in rent payments; the last thing, though 
that remains to be defined, is an intramural 
athletics facility. 

How many buildings altogether? “We don’t know 
yet,” is Pétolas’ reply. “Probably more than 
one building.” Pétolas thinks of the new project 
as a chance to complement the efficiency of the 
Hall building with a more human touch. He’s quick 


to point out that the new project will lighten the 
traffic in the Hall building and that in itself 

will help bring things down to a more human 
scale. 

How does he see the Sir George campus 
looking in five years? “Everyone in the 
university community is potentially a planner,” 
Pétolas cautions, “and don’t want to influence 
anyone at this stage.” Rough guesses? “I just 
see the project including two or three buildings.” 
Asked how the impact of this project would be 
felt compared to that of the Hall building 
construction, he said it would provide little more 
than half the space that the earlier project did. 

Where do we stand right now? The general 
concept has been given an ok from Quebec he 
says. Pétolas is hopeful for approval of actual 
construction as early as December. 

It’s participatory planning: Pétolas has received 
one suggestion that calls for integrating existing 
Victorian house fronts with the buildings built 
behind, blending in as harmoniously as possible. 
Whether only the facades or as much as three 
quarters of the house fronts could be preserved, 
Petolas isn't prepared to say. A Mackay Street 
mall is another possible combination. 

_ Petolas explains that he and his Physical 
Resources Evaluation Team (PRET) don’t make 
the decisions but make recommendations on the 
basis of analysing suggestions they receive. 





Closed spaces 


Inmates tend not to make close friendships 
despite the close confines of the Archambault 
penitentiary, says Bob Kerr, a second year 
Loyola sociology student who spent last summer 
working with the Protestant chaplain at the 
maximum security prison. 

Each guy has to serve his own time, on 
inmate told him. If a guy had a close friend, 

Kerr explains, he would have to provide a 
shoulder to cry on and that’s just too much 
added weight to an already heavy burden. 

Kerr's job was basically to talk with inmates 
who visited the chapel. He found he could rap 
with some once he had earned their trust: 
some looked on him as just another “screw” 
(guard), but at least they could talk about that. 

Most inmates want to talk about the “outside”, 
he says. They want to know, not about the 
news because they get that from radio and 
television, but about the “moral” state of 
society. Most old-timers haven't a good picture 
of how society views such things as prison 
inmates, divorce and shacking up with women, 
he says. 

Being physically enclosed is not what brothers 
the inmates most, Kerr says. They are much 
freer to move about than they used to be. Even 
in maximum security prisons, the prisoners 
don’t spent much time in cells. They have 
workshops, athletics teams and recreation 
lounges, he points out. 


What really troubles most inmates is the 
feeling that society has'cut them off, Kerr 
says. 

Archambault is filled mainly with “losers”, 
the guys who get sent up for petty crimes 
of theft or breaking-and-entering; Kerr says, 
and they resent the fact that the really big, 
white collar criminals are rarely caught. 


Buying space 


Concordia’s four student newspapers are 
having a tough time filling advertising space 
this year. 

The Concordian, the georgian, the Loyola 
News and the Loyola Times all report substantial 
declines in ad lineage over last year. 

To give some idea of the importance of 
advertising for the papers’ health, the twice- 
weekly georgian looks for roughly twice its 
students’ association grant of $25,000 in ad 
revenue to keep up the paper’s traditional 
standards and the News counts on roughly five 
times its $5000 grant, according to their 
respective ad managers, Bob Burton and Dave 
Leonardo. — 

The Concordian is hoping for at least a 
50:50 split, says editor Doug Culley, but with 
last year’s evening students’ association turmoil, 
it’s hard to get an exact fix on predictions for 
this year. 

‘Leonardo, also ad rep for, and publisher of, 
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the Times, says his paper depends solely on 
ads. 

One reason for the decline in revenue is 
that the breweries, one of the papers’ biggest 
clients, have been late in getting their budgets 
and ad copy for together. 

Another explanation, Burton suggests, is that 
some national ad agencies — those with big 
commercial clients like the banks, trust 
companies, etc. — have been hung up over 
politics. One of the biggest, Ronalds and Reynolds, 
survives on Liberal government contracts, 
Burton says. He suspects they were holding 
off to see who won the July federal election 
before churning out more ads; consequently, 
they’re late and the student press is losing a 
big source of revenue. 

For anyone wanting advertisements and 
thinking Concordia, here are the newspapers’ 
rates by agate line: j 

Concordian — usually 23¢, but negotiable, for 
University clients, 27¢ for up to 1000 lines and 
1¢ per line off for every successive 1000 lines; 
georgian — 33¢ for nationals, 27¢ for locals; 
News — 24¢; Times — 22¢. 

(The length of an ad is measured in agate 
lines — 50 agates approximates 3-9/16 inches — 
its width is measured in newspaper columns. 
For two-column ads, the number of agates are 


Omran continues. Often a 
sunny room is sufficient; if 

is not, special neon lights are 
readily available and sold 
under brand names like Vigor 
lite or Growluxe. (Normal neon 
tubes give off improper light 
and generate too much heat.) 

Omran will be teaching anon- outgrown its flower pot and it 
credit evening course on indoor 
gardening — six Thursday 
sessions, 7:30 - 9:30; beginning 
October 17. For more infor- 
mation, phone Mr. Bill Cozens 
at 482-0320, ext. 708. 

Based on his observations of 
people’s frequent problems 
with indoor gardening, Omran 
offers these pointers: 


Indoor garden tips 


Loyola biology prof Reff 
Omran’s advice to consumers 
bemoaning the rising cost of 
food is to make more productive 
use of indoor space. 

A host of fruits and vegetables 
can be grown indoors, he says, 
including cherry tomatoes, 
leaf lettuce, shallots, chives 
and some types of herbs, 
even during winter. 

Outdoor summer plants can 
also be given a head start on 
spring by seeding in indoor 
flower pots during the winter. 

Adequate light is essential, 





Dereliction predilection 


Dave is the janitor at 2070 Mackay, a 
skinny old building bought by Sir George this 
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doubled, for three, they are tripled, etc.) 

Both the georgian and the News ran a poll 
recently on whether varsity teams on the two 
campuses should merge. The News received 
about 500 responses from one poll insertion, 
Leonardo says, and he was very pleased. The 
georgian received and estimated 2-300 
responses, Burton figures, and he chocked it up 
to “typical Sir George apathy”. 

The student press does not generally let 
advertisers influence its editorial content, 
however special customers are sometimes 
permitted to run copy about themselves in the 
guise of aregular article. 

At present the georgian policy on aditorials, 
as they are called, is a practical one of “you 
scratch our back and we'll scratch yours,” 
according to Burton. 

Of course, much depends on the sort of 
customer and the editor's discretion. Articles 
on Evelyn Wood's reading course are one thing, 
says Concordian adman, Brian Malcolm, “but 
we wouldn’t write on how good it is to have an 
abortion.” - 

Speaking of advertisements, the typical 
Concordia ad (five to six inches over two 
columns) seen in Montreal’s daily newspapers 
costs roughly $80 in the Gazette and $100 in 
the Star. 


He recommends that liquid 
fertilizer be used over pellets 
for all indoor plants and warns 
that too high a concentration 
of either will only cause burning. 

If leaves are starting to turn 
brown and fall off there’s a 
good chance that the plant has 


should be moved to a larger 
one. 

For outdoor gardens, Omran, 
an ecologist by nature, urges 
people to collect all their 
fallen leaves and organic 
kitchen waste and churn them 
in with the garden soil in the 
autumn. This makes excellent 
fertilizer, he says. 


summer. He lives with Rover, and eight- 
month old puppy, in a 1%-room apartment 
and watches over the changing scene. 

As leases expire in the fourteen units, 
they're not being renewed so that Sir George 
personnel can move in. So far there’s been 
a heavy English department influx - Michael 
Brian, Ciark Blaise, John Moss and Malcolm 
Foster all have offices - with the ombudsmen 
said to be next in line. 

Dave takes the coming and going in his 
stride: “| got good professors here - no 
complaints. They're very sociable - nice to 
talk to and they like my dog.” Actually the 
professors don’t exactly relish it when Rover 
craps on their floor the odd time in following 
Dave around on his chores, but it’s hard to 
hold a grudge against a man who cares for 
a puppy. 

The rest of the tenants are OK in Dave's 
book except for “one bloody bitch who will 
complain about her own shadow.” There’s - 
also a McGill researcher who works on dogs’ 
brains, “but he'll never touch mine,” says 
Dave. 

The place is reasonably quiet, although a 
man shot his girlfriend and himself there 
last April. “Scared the hell out of me,” 

Dave recalls. “Never saw so much blood.” 
An “A. Capone” is listed in apartment six. 

Dave's bell still gets rung by people looking 
for a vacancy (rents range from $105 to $137 
for a 21⁄2). “Lots of people like older buildings 
better,” he says. “Why don't they just clean 
‘em up instead of tearing ‘em down?” he 
wonders. “They did it in Old Montreal, 
didn’t they?” 

Michael Brian agrees. “And did you see 
our kitchens! “the professor crowed. “It's 
amazing how a derelict building makes a 
better living and working place than millions 
of dollars worth of planning (the Hall 
Building).” 

Dave likes Sir George; he’s been given 
a raise since the university took over. “But 
when this one comes down we'll know who 
did it, won’t we,” he winks. 





Cleaning space 


Ask building supervisor Reggy Parry about the 
problems involved in keeping his territory 
clean and be prepared for just about anything. 

“Sure | head up the cleaning staff,” he’ll 
tell you. “But my real specialty is public 
relations. Everybody knows me. 

“They needed the lounge up on the sixth 
floor for something-or-other, so | told one 
of my men to get everyone out. He came back 
and said no one would listen to him. So | 
went up myself, and there was this card 
game going on. | said to them, ‘OK, fellows, 
clear out, they need the room.’ ‘Who needs 
the room?’ ‘The Mafia,’ | said. ‘The Mafia 
needs the room.’ 

“And they just laughed and packed it in. 
They'll take it from me. 

“The Hall Building was opened in 1967, and 
on the first day it was obsolete. There wasn’t 
enough space even then. And that was seven 
years ago. 

“You can’t get staff nowadays. You talk about 
labour - I’m not so sure | go for the labour 
movements these days. They all want more 
money for less work. Fortunately all our help 
is sub-contracted through Empire Cleaning. 
They handle all wage disputes. ie 

“| was glancing through the garbage one day 
before we took it out, and | see all these 
cafeteria dishes lying on top. People take 
things out of the caf and can’t be bothered 
putting dishes back. Anyway, | go straight 
up to (food services manager) John Douglas 
and | say, ‘Look, you're trying to keep your 
prices down, and | know students appreciate 
it. But you'll never make money with people 
stealing dishes like that. ‘And he says, ‘You're 
right, Reggy, you're right.’ 

“There's no place like Sir George, really. 
It's the atmosphere. | spend more time here 
than | do at home. If | were married, my 
wife would never put up with it. 

“The volume of people here is incredible. 
We're behind the scenes in everything that 
goes on. We’ve had marriages up in the faculty 
club, engagement parties... 

“They have poetry readings in the faculty 
dining room, and everyone is motioning for 
quiet and stubbing cigarette butts out on the 
carpet and throwing things around. Quiet is 
all very nice, but why can’t they be careful 
too?” 

The upshot of all that is: “As far as cleaning 
is concerned, compared to this place McGill 
University is just a little annex on a hill.” 


Space design contest 
thrown out 


“Everyone thought it was a pretty stupid idea 
except me,” University Council of Student Life 
Chairman David Charlton was saying of his plan 
to get students involved in solving the shortage 
of lounge space. 

Once the shortage is recognized, what is 
needed is an input of ideas. So why not, Charlton 
asks, invite students to submit designs for new. 
lounges and offer prize money for the best 
submission? 

“It's a big job to think about designing 
lounges,” he explained, “and somebody has to do 
it. First of all we need fundamental data: what 
sort of lounge space do we need, and why do 
areas like the sixth floor lounge and the student 
union not work?” 

Had the idea been approved by Council, a 
committee would have been formed to set up the 
rules of the game — to decide whether 
submissions would have to be a complete plan or 
simply a sketch, to set the amount of prize 
money, and so on. 

Chariton went on: “There was that 
fundamental shortage problem, and the university 
came up with the idea of play-pens on the fourth, > 
fifth and sixth floors. Now, everyone’s bitching 
about the play-pens. Well, fine — let's see if 
the students can come up with something 
better.” 

He feels his plan would have given fine arts 
and engineering students in particular a chance 
to turn their attention from idle criticism of the 
pens to making them work. 

“They could sit down and think about what 
sort of furniture to use, how to cut off noise, 
how the inside could be made more pleasant — z 
in short, how to make the play-pens mọre 
acceptable as lounges.” 


Apart from anything else, he thought it would 
be a great exercise for people in design courses 
to deal with the practical question of how to set 
up a lounge. = 
_ Why does he figure the idea received no 
support in council? “Who knows — | guess 
everyone was in a bitchy mood that day.” 


Arboretum plans 


With any luck Loyola will see the beginning of 
a campus arboretum by next spring, says Muriel 
Brookfield, one of the geographers who developed 
the idea. 

It’s good value for the money, she says of the 
proposed $5000 colourful collection of trees and 
shrubs which should soon be planted at various 
spots around the campus. 

All plants will be labelled with both their 
scientific and common names for the benefit of 
students and public alike. 

Having a good variety of plants around, 
Brookfield points out, will save biology and 
biogeography students of plant taxonomy the 
trouble of some long field trips. 

Environmentally, the arboretum will add 
variety and colour to the campus, says 
Brookfield. 

She sees the fence around the campus as 
badly in need of something to break long black 
monotony and thinks a few attractive evergreens 
would serve the purpose nicely. 

Also, the, section of the south field opposite the 
athletics complex which has been marred by 
construction, she says, could stand a “judicious 
choice” of plants and bushes. 

From a stictly ecological viewpoint, biology 
prof Reff Omran says the proposed collection of 
junipers, prunus trees (cherries, plums, etc.), 
mountain ash, dagwoods, sunburst locust. Arctic 
willow, Russian olives and mock orange, to 
mention only a few, will play a part in purifying 
the air. 

All plants, Omran explains, give off a healthy 
supply of oxygen and at the same time filter 
dust, dirt and automobile emissions. Every 
little plant helps, he maintains. 

Planning for the arboretum has been 
temporarily interrupted by ‘‘cirriculum 
fighting”, that perennial autumn business of 
thrashing out courses for next year’s university 
calendar, says Brookfield. But only the final 
details of where to put the plants remain to be 
settled. Brookfield hopes to have them ordered 
soon and planted by next spring. 


Space commander tells all 


Want to help Sir George fill space these days 
and earn a few dollars on the side? Then gather 
round and pay attention to James Raphael 
McBride. 

McBride heads up SGW's Continuing 
Education division, a rapid-riser of a non-credit 
operation of humble origin. Three years ago, a 
small group of Armenian Montrealers 
approached McBride wondering if they might 
meet once a week at the university in order to 
discuss their culture. “Whistle and Sir George 
Armenizes” went the headline as McBride 
obliged. X 

Now there are courses on how to build your 
own dulcimer (or guitar or harpsichord), movies 
with Martin Malina, heritage with Michael Fish, 
and photography. There was a one-night stand by 
R.D. Laing at St. James United Church, and a 
clinic by Ice Follies’ lead trumpeter. Everything 
from one-day executive development seminars 
to a two-year computer electronics course. 
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Banana culture at Sir George 


One of the Hall building’s most pleasant 
spots is found on the 13th floor where 
university horticulturalist Hervé de la 
Fouchardière keeps a watchful eye on flora. 
He claims to have grown the creamiest 
bananas in town and says the grocery 
bananas sold locally can’t compare. 

“But | have just one banana plant,” the 
horticulturalist tells us, “because it’s so 
big.” The plant goes on sabbatical every 
other year but de la Fouchardiére reckons 
on a biennial harvest of up to 50 bananas. 
Another fruit that’s grown on the 13th 
floor is pineapple. 

Has de la Fouchardiére considered growing 
his own vegetables in the green house to 
fight rising costs in the grocery? Nope, 


Hottest items around the-place these days are 
journalism-PR-advertising offerings and 
something called Hospitality Management, which 
deals with how to get ahead in the hotel 
business. Instruction here is by working pros. 
“People are just beating down the doors to get 
into all of these,” says McBride. 

Unlike university credit courses, which 
require government approval, Cont. Ed offerings 
just have to break even. McBride who will listen 
to anyone who thinks he has a good idea, offers 
the following pointers: 

— big winners these days are job (or 
pastime oriented courses); 

— inorder to stand a fair chancé.of breaking 
even, competition in the field should not be 
too heavy (language and fine arts programs, 
for instance, are a dime a dozen all over the 
city); 

— be prepared to write up course content and 
discuss overall break-even potential (cost of 
supplies, advertising, etc.); 

— ideas from students are welcome; academics 
might consider popularizing courses here 
that were turned down at the department 
level (that’s what happened with journalism, 
for instance). 

















Osbert Lancaster: “Political rhetoric is no substitute for architectural inspiration.” 


because he’s doing nicely thank you on his 
20-arpent spread near Laprairie. There he 
grows melon, squash and a wide range of 
vegetables. 

The green house has had its ups and downs 
though. Leaks in the drainage system and 
wet-heads on the 12th floor forced de la 
Fouchardieére to beat a retreat with his 
flora. The once jungle-like corridor 
connecting all the separate greenhouse 
rooms has been emptied of its plant life. 

De la Fouchardieére, originally from France, 
first studied in Brittany, then went on to 
Germany for a while before he was cons- 
cripted, back at home, to go off to fight in 
Algeria, during the battle for independence. 
His two-year draft stint was stretched out 
another year ar d a half because of the war, 
he says. “It was not voluntary, | can tell 
you that,” de la Fouchardiére-says, shaking 
his head. 

Following the war, he came to Canada on . 
a visit that’s still going on. Before coming 
to Sir George he was.at Montreal’s 
Botannical Garden but because of political 
in-fighting he wanted to get out. “If Drapeau 
was my uncle,” de la Fouchardiére says, 

“it might have been different.” 

In working at Sir George, for eight years 
now, de la Fouchardiére has traded low 
pay for the peace of mind he gets working 
in pleasant surroundings. 

Greenhousing it is an expensive business 
though. For the modest extension that was 
made to existing facilities recently, total 
cost came to something like $60,000,says 
de la Fouchardiére. : 

The horticulturalist doesn’t put much hope 
in rooftop culture without plants growing 
in a greenhouse that can control humidity 
and other factors. “Rooftops are too dry,” 
de la Fouchardiére says, “you need the 
humidity.” - 

The only thing that seems to break the 
peace and quiet of the place is the wind, 
de la Fouchardiére says. “You should have 
been here yesterday!” 

Anyone interested in visiting the greenhouse 
is asked to be mindful of the turtles which 
trundle twixt the orchids and pineapples. 





Some recent disasters: a statistics program 
tailored to meet the needs of industry drew only 
three applicants and had to be withdrawn; same 
thing happened to do-it-yourself cement 
shipbuilding. ; 

McBride says the craziest suggestions 
usually come from older Europeans who want to 
teach a course on their favourite obscure 
author and can’t understand why 800 people 
wouldn't want to sign up for it. Others: “A guy. 
came in wanting to offer his own brand of karate 
and began floating all around the room making 
funny noises. | sent him to Athletics.” And 
McBride's boss, academic Vice-Rector Jack 
Bordan, is still waiting for a course on how to 
light wood stoves. 


Theatre as teaching faculty 


“I could rent the D.B. Clarke Theatre out 
every day of the year if | wanted to,” theatre 
manager Norma Springford was saying. “It's 
the best equipped theatre in Montreal for its 
size. Just yesterday | got a call froma 
producer who wanted it for three weeks in 
January, and he is one of many. On top of that, 
the four touring bureaus in the area are 
constantly requesting it for a week ata 
time.” 

But Mrs. Springford is resolute about 
keeping theatre space at the disposal of her 
students. With ten theatre arts classes going on, 
space is at a premium. 

Outside access to Sir George theatre space 
is “strictly limited” to companies-:which have 
used the premises over the years and who 
book one year in advance. Between September 
and December one or at most two outside 
groups are accomodated on that basis. 

Mrs. Springford does try to rent out the 
theatre during Christmas or between academic 
years. The Arcadians, for example have been 
here for the past four years during April and 
May. “Rent money helps us finance the 
replacement or refurbishing of equipment, for 
which we get no budget from the university.” 

Also on a very occasional basis, the theatre 
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will be given over to special events that may 
arise - Winter Carnival may want it for one 
afternoon or evening. 

Apart from that, “the theatre is used entirely 
as a teaching facility. And even so, says Mrs. 
Springford, “we need much more space than we 
have. AS it is now, costume designers must use 
the lobby for sewing class. They sew while 
sitting on the lobby floor. We need more 
rehearsal space. And as for the size of the 
theatre itself: where we can now seat an 
audience of 380, we should be accomoding 
between 800 and a thousand people at our 
performance.” 


Potatoes like turnips 


John Talbot came to Loyola 44 years ago to be 
the college’s farmer. 

Long before he took up his present position as 
groundskeeper, the 65 year old Irishman worked 
a 33 acre spread with horses in order to feed 
some 40 Jesuit teachers and 300 students. 

The farm, which stretched from Sherbrooke 
St. south to the railway tracks and from the 
Montreal association for the blind’s building 
west to where the Hackett building now stands, 
had the finest soil in Quebec, Mr. Talbot 
maintains. 

On the site of the present science building 
auditorium was a kitchen garden from which the 
cook used to pick vegetables for his meals. 

“I used to grow potatoes the size of turnips,” 
he recalls. “There were 14 inches of soil that 
felt like sponge, it was alive.” 

Americans, he says, used to come to gather 
melons which they sliced in half and ate with 
ice cream. 

Work in the early days béfore mechanization 
was hard, Mr. Talbot says/ He remembers 


Spaces answered 


If the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations is 
any index of popularity, space is no competitor 
with time. A mere nine entries mention space, 
but time is an ingredient of about three 
hundred. Love figures in some nine hundred, 
sex in fifteen. Fun, whether the good, clean 
or the bad, dirty kind occurs in ten quotations, 
and money in fifty. This would suggest to the 
statistician that the English-speaking world, 
judged by frequency of word use, very slightly 
prefers fun to space, but would a hundred 
times rather have love. If love is lacking, 
then time is thirty-three point three times 
preferred above space or fun. Money is five 
times more to be desired than these, and 
sex, ungraded as to quality, rates better by 
a half. Now we begin to see why we're in the 
mess we're in. 

Of course if we choose to examine space, 
it’s pretty easy to see that space does not 
choose to be examined; has, in fact, an 
impenetrable reserve. If we move in on it, 
it’s gone, and has closed silently behind us. 

If we sit and look at it, it extends relentless 
and featureless to infinity. Time, by contrast, 
is companionable: ticking and tolling, nagging 
and prodding, greying our hair and hardening 
our arteries, time, the oldest pollutant, is 
cosily intimate, even if philosophically 
indefineable. We can live in it, we feel; 

we even say we can occupy our time. Love, 
money, sex, fun, games and pastimes all 
serve to trick time and ourselves. Our very 
choice of words and idioms shows a 
comfortable, if deluded, confidence that 

we can deal with time: we can’kill it with a 
clear conscience, knowing it will kill us; 
spend it, save it, waste it, gain it. The same 
actions exerted on space are lost in futility 
either physical or semantic. For example, 

a kind of extendible sofa that turns into a 
bed for unloved in-laws is called a space- 
saver, although it really saves no space. 

All it does is to climb the wall slightly, 

to leave more room for the coffee table and 
the television set. When we speak of space 
being wasted, we mean it has defeated our 
efforts to fill it with people, buildings or 
garbage. And too often we describe as space 
what is really territory or surface. True 
space has the three full dimensions of 
length, breadth and depth, and if we were 
to encumber the earth’s whole surface with 
buildings a thousand stories high, space 
pure and untouched would still stretch 

L to between and beyond the farthest stars. 


m 
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We come reluctantly to the discovery of 
space unconquerable. : 

The loose and mindless talk of a conquest 
of space, generated by the voyages to the 


- moon, hesitates and dies on confrontation 


with the realities of space: no matter how 
impressive the technology, the conquest is 
purely linear, making no more impression 
on space than a mosquito’s line of flight. 
Space defeats us, and our consequent 
resentments and frustrations breed a thinly 
veiled hatred. Part of man’s offensive against 
space can be traced in the history of 
architecture, where we can see that all 
building, from the bushman’s lean-to to the 
synthetic cliff-dwellings of the modern high- 
rise tenant, is no more than a continuing 
and miniscule attempt at enclosing and 
polluting what is endlessly unconfined and 
incorruptible. 
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No wonder we are reluctant to speak of 
space. The word and what it stands for are 
an ultimate indecency, for whether we make 
love in curtained beds or under flowering 
hedges, space stands voyeuristic but unmoved, 
only a step away. We make our money in 
mines and mills, and stow it away in iron 
vaults, but space keeps us poor because 
our earnings dribble away for rent and 
clothing and communication, the little 
strategies in our war on space. And no matter 
how much time we have, nor how vigorously 
we spend our time on sex or fun, love or 
money, still we hear the silent giggle, cosmic 
and obscene, of space, the infinite witness 
of our strivings and our ultimate defeat. 

Men in their congenital dishonesty speak 
of wide open spaces, green spaces, living 
spaces, recreational spaces; space to breathe, 
space to expand, space to grow. And then they 


mowing the grass by hand, clearing the snow 
with horses, and stoking the bunkers with coal. 

At one time he and some men would have to 
rush down to Westmount station with a team of 
horses to pick up an order of coal as soon as 
the train came in, otherwise it would have cost 
the college $25 a day — big money in those days 
— to keep the coal car waiting on a siding. 

“You wouldn't get men to step that sort of 
work today,” Mr. Talbot observes. To be 
tough enough for it, he says, you would have to 
be brought up with it, eat and sleep well, and 
stay away from the drink. 

With the demise of the farm around 1946, Mr. 
Talbot moved into his present work as 
groundskeeper. He has had a hand in some 40 
gardens around the campus in his time. 

While he didn’t mention it himself, Mrs. 
Bailey of physical plant tells us that Mr. Talbot 
has had a number of well-deserved compliments. 

It's been Mr. Talbot’s longtime wish to see 
the parking area in front of Loyola’s main 
building replaced with a stately U-driveway 
that would sweep in, in front of the chapel, 
swing around in front of the center stairs and 
exit in front of the science building. 

The center steps would be rebuilt to allow 
access from either side rather than from the 
front. 

Within the U of the driveway, he would have 
a lawn, a rock garden and, if it wasn’t too 
costly, a fountain, or perhaps a flag pole. 

The greenery would be kept small. Mr. Talbot 
expresses a particular dislike for the large 
willow currently standing in Loyola's front 
yard. It uses up far too much water, he insists. 

Mr. Talbot has only one complaint: herds of 
students cutting across the grass and leaving 
trails of dead, brown grass in their wake. No 
sooner did he install brick pathways on the well 
trodden areas than new trails were tread along 
side them. 





fill the wide open spaces with sheep and 
cattle, ranchers and cowboys. They clutter 


the green spaces with benches and parking 
lots, drinking fountains and lavatories: Their 
living space is choked with chairs and 
chamber-pots, and their recreations flood 
the mountains and the seacoasts with hordes 
of hikers and bathers who leave behind the 
various excreta of what they are pleased to 
call the space age: candy wrappers, untreated 
sewage, dead cars, discarded underpants. 
All, this means simply that men hate and 

fear space and that barbarism (if you can't 
eat it, drink it, drive it or take it to bed, 

then destroy it) is still with us. But so is 
space, impervious alike to sloganeering 
billboard and gummy paw-prints. 

Perhaps the most pathetic evidence of 
man’s love and hate, reverence and horror 
in his relation to space is his invention of 
those darlings of the crack-pots and the 
science-fiction writers, the creatures from 
outer space. Sometimes benign, even angelic, 
sometimes malevolent and grotesque, they 
are always superior to humanity in 
technology, or intuition, or government or 
physique. Dream children of a wistful love 
affair between man and space, they fly in on 
saucers, or toboggan to our dull sphere on 
cosmic rays. Icons of space, flawed little 
crystals silting out of the murk of man’s 
consciousness, they are, like space itself, 
incomprehensible and ultimately fearsome, 
terrible and beautiful in their potentialities. 
These demon angles are the fruit of a kind 
of hysteric pregnancy, monsters born of 
men’s thwarted love and longing for space. 
Religion, folklore philosophy and belles- 
lettres are their habitat; migrants and strays 
are found in metaphysics, insanity and 
journalism. But these space creatures, the 
airy progeny of men’s minds and the infinite 
void, inherit the best qualities of both 
parents: from space, mystery, boundless 
range and an inability to leave litter; from 
mankind, curiosity, inventiveness and the 
capacity to cherish vain hope. 


Howard Greer 


Howard Greer, never one to miss deadlines, 
sends this piece from his bed at the Reddy 
Memorial’s Intensive Care Unit, where he is 
undergoing treatment for heart troubles. 











PREVIEWS 


Poetry in action- 
The old hat trick 


It all depends on how you 
take your poetry. 

Dryden (John) had it that 
“the sweetest essences are 
always confined. in the small- 
est glasses.” Or as Danny 
Gallivan put it several years 
later in describing the Pocket 
Rocket: “Good things come in 
small packages.” 

Yet there is no denying 
Keats was of the opinion that 
“poetry should surprise by fine 
excess, and not by singulari- 
ty,” while Shelley in power- 


are the unacknowledged legis- 
lators of the World.” 

Whichever way that rico- 
chets, consider Margaret At- 
wood’s grueling schedule of 
readings in town this week: 
At Loyola the 16th (8:30 p.m. 
in the F.C. Smith Auditorium ) 
at McGill the 17th (8:30 p.m. 
in Leacock 132), and at Sir 
George the 18th (8:30 p.m. 
in H-520); all free. 

We hope there will be time 
for a shower or two in between, 
and are indebted to SGW’s Ho- 
ward Fink for the following 
instant replay on the spunky 
Ms.: / 

“Margaret Atwood, one of 
Canada’s foremost writers — 
she was Canada’s nomination 
for a reading tour of the Soviet 
Union — has had a varied 
career as a poet (The Circle 
Game 1966; The Animals in 
that Country 1968; The 
Journals of Susanna Moodie 
1970; Procedures for Under- 
ground 1970; Power Politics 
1971, etc.); writer of fiction 
(The Edible Woman 1969; 
Surfacing 1972; etc.) and 
critic (Survival: A Thematic 
Guide to Canadian Literature 
1972,, etc.); teacher at Sir 
George Williams, UBC, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, York Uni- 
versity and University of To- 
ronto); cashier, waitress, 
market research writer, film 
script writer, etc. 

“Her prizes include the E.J. 
Pratt Medal 1961; the Gover- 
nor-General’s Award 1966; 





play form let loose with “Poets * 
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First Prize in the Centennial 
Commission Poetry Competi- 
tion 1967; and the Union Poetry 
Prize, Poetry (Chicago) 1969. 
“She will be reading her 
poetry and discussing her 
views on Canadian Literature. 


I, the performer 
in the tense arena, glittered 
under the fluorescent moon. 


Was bent masked by the table. 
Saw what focused my intent; 
the emptiness 


The air filled with an ether of 
cheers. 


My wrist extended a scalpel. 


from “Speeches for 
Dr. Frankenstein” 








Our Time” series Monday. 


He came to Sir George in the late sixties to give a reading of 
Yeats, liked what he saw, and allowed his nomination for the 
principalship in 1969 on condition that he would be unsuccessful 
in seeking a seat in the Irish parliament. He won his election and 


has been busy ever since. 


Now a cabinet minister in the coalition government, he has been 
described as possessing “‘one of the few sane voices to make itself 
heard above the hubbub of tragedy, futility and the murderous 
passions to which the people of Ireland have succumbed.” 

His talk, titled enough of a Terrible Beauty”, will examine the 
causes of Irish troubles and suggst a key to peace. 

Monday, October 14, 10:30 p.m. on channel 6. 








O’Brien above the hubbub 


Author-diplomat-scholar-politician (and once-almost-SGWU - 
principal) Conor Cruise O’Brien speaks on CBC TV’s “People of 
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Slurping 
& skating 


Loyola’s 27th annual alumni 
oyster evening pops up Friday, 
October 25 at 8 p.m. in Hing- 
ston Hall. The party is open 
to everyone. 

The fare includes two beers 
or one drink of hardstuff and 
a dozen raw oysters for $6.00. 





An additional dollar will get 
you an additional half-dozen 
oysters. 

Tickets may be purchased at 
the door or in advance at the 
alumni office in room 25, 7270 
Sherbrooke. 

Those who want to work up 
an appetite before the oyster 
bash are welcome to a free 
skating party, 6 - 7:30, the 
same evening. 
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Jill Krementz 











IDOL RUMORS: Who is this man and why is he smilling? There’s a move afoot to bring him to Sir George October 21, but only if enough money 
can be raised to satisfy some mysterious agent. Then if he comes, there are arguments as to whether he should speak on his anti-Israel pro- 
posals or on the Watergate aftermath. We hope it all works out for the best. Wath this space. 





Loyola Jobs 


CLERK-TYPIST - TRANSCRIPTS 
DEPARTMENT 

Duties: Typing general corre- 
spondence and converting Visi Re- 
cords to Official Transcripts; filing 
and general office work; dealing 
with students. 


General: The applicant must have 
excellent typing skills; must do 
neat and accurate work. Previous 
office experience. A CEGEP diplo- 
ma would be an asset. 


All applications will be accepted up 
to October 11th, 1974. 


Nancy Barnes 
Loyola Campus 
482-0320 ext. 267 


Sir George Jobs 


SAFETY OFFICER - SECURITY 
Duties: To promote safety and 
safety practices on all campuses 
of Concordia University. and to 
stimulate all concerned in the 
awareness and necessity for all 
safety measures and precautions 
to be observed. 


Qualifications: Knowledge of leg- 
islation pertaining to public safety 
in public buildings and/or educa- 
tional institutions. Must have 
appropriate experience in fire 
protection or civil defense or 
industrial accident prevention. 

More detailed information may be 
obtained by contacting the Per- 
sonnel Officer as indicated be- 
low. 





KEYPUNCH OPERATOR - 
COMPUTER CENTRE 

Duties: To operate IBM 029, 129, 
059 keypunches, verifiers. Source 


documents include programs, 
data, administrative forms, etc. 
Weekly rotation between Hall 


Building and Computer Centre. 


Qualifications: May be required 
to work overtime when necessary. 


PURCHASE ORDER CLERK - 
PURCHASING 


Duties: Typing and distribution 
of purchase orders ‘and related 
forms. General filing, answering 
telephone inquiries and updating 
of Supplier's address file. Expe- 
diting purchaseorders. 


Qualifications: Previous purchas- 
ing experience an asset. Good 
typing skills and accuracy are 
desirable. Good telephone man- 
nerism. 


RECEPTIONIST/TYPIST - FIVE 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS FOR 
THE COMMERCE FACULTY 

Duties: To answer all incoming 
telephone calls through a special 
60 line switchboard (in absence 
of the Department Secretaries). 
Referral of calls to Faculty and 
Staff Members. Receptionist duties 
involved in answering general and 
student inquiries. Typing, filing, 
meiling, record-keeping concern- 
ing their various programmes. 


Miss Lynne McMartin 
Sir George Williams Campus 
Local : 879-8116 
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PREVIEWS 


Poetry in action— 
The old hat trick 


It all depends on how you 
take your poetry. 

Dryden (John) had it that 
“the sweetest essences are 
always confined. in the small- 
est glasses.” Or as Danny 
Gallivan put it several years 
later in describing the Pocket 
Rocket: “Good things come in 
small packages.” 

Yet there is no denying 
Keats was of the opinion that 
“poetry should surprise by fine 
excess, and not by singulari- 
ty,” while Shelley in power- 


are the unacknowledged legis- 
lators of the World.” 

Whichever way that rico- 
chets, consider Margaret At- 
wood’s grueling schedule of 
readings in town this week: 
At Loyola the 16th (8:30 p.m. 
in the F.C. Smith Auditorium ) 
at McGill the 17th (8:30 p.m. 
in Leacock 132), and at Sir 
George the 18th (8:30 p.m. 
in H-520); all free. 

We hope there will be time 
for a shower or two in between, 
and are indebted to SGW’s Ho- 
ward Fink for the following 
instant replay on the mn 
Ms.: 

“Margaret Atwood, one of 
Canada’s foremost writers — 
she was Canada’s nomination 
for a reading tour of the Soviet 
Union — has had a varied 
career as a poet (The Circle 
Game 1966; The Animals in 
that Country 1968; The 
Journals of Susanna Moodie 
1970; Procedures for Under- 
ground 1970; Power Politics 
1971, etc.); writer of fiction 
(The Edible Woman 1969; 
Surfacing 1972; etc.) and 
critic (Survival: A Thematic 
Guide to Canadian Literature 
1972,, etc.); teacher at Sir 
George Williams, UBC, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, York Uni- 
versity and University of To- 
ronto); cashier, waitress, 
market research writer, film 
script writer, etc. 

“Her prizes include the E.J. 
Pratt Medal 1961; the Gover- 
nor-General’s Award 1966; 








play form let loose with “Poets * 








First Prize in the Centennial 
Commission Poetry Competi- 
tion 1967; and the Union Poetry 
Prize, Poetry (Chicago) 1969. 
“She will be reading her 
poetry and discussing her 
views on Canadian Literature. 


I, the performer 
in the tense arena, glittered 
under the fluorescent moon. 


Was bent masked by the table. 
Saw what focused my intent; 
the emptiness 


The air filled with an ether of 
cheers. 


My wrist extended a scalpel. 


from “Speeches for 
Dr. Frankenstein” 




















O’Brien above the hubbub 


Our Time” series Monday. 


has been busy ever since. 





Author-diplomat-scholar-politician (and once-almost-SGWU - 
principal) Conor Cruise O’Brien speaks on CBC TV’s “People of 


He came to Sir George in the late sixties to give a reading of 
Yeats, liked what he saw, and allowed his nomination for the 
principalship in 1969 on condition that he would be unsuccessful 
in seeking a seat in the Irish parliament. He won his election and 


Now a cabinet minister in the coalition government, he has been 
described as possessing “one of the few sane voices to make itself 
heard above the hubbub of tragedy, futility and the murderous 


passions to which the people of Ireland have succumbed.” 

His talk, titled enough of a Terrible Beauty”, will examine the 
causes of Irish troubles and suggst a key to peace. 

Monday, October 14, 10:30 p.m. on channel 6. 




















Slurping 
& skating 


Loyola’s 27th annual alumni 
oyster evening pops up Friday, 
October 25 at 8 p.m. in Hing- 
ston Hall. The party is open 
to everyone. 

The fare includes two beers 
or one drink of hardstuff and 
a dozen raw oysters for $6.00. 


An additional dollar will get 
you: an additional half-dozen 
oysters. 

Tickets may be purchased at 
the door or in advance at the 
alumni office in room 25, 7270 
Sherbrooke. 

Those who want to work up 
an appetite before the oyster 
bash are welcome to a free 





skating party, 6 - 7:30, the 
same evening. | 











Jill Krementz 





IDOL RUMORS: Who is this man and why is he smilling? There’s a move afoot to bring him to Sir George October 21, but only if enough money 
can be raised to satisfy some mysterious agent. Then if he comes, there are arguments as to whether he should speak on his anti-Israel pro- 
posals or on the Watergate aftermath. We hope it all works out for the best. Wath this space. 





Loyola Jobs 


CLERK-TYPIST - TRANSCRIPTS 
DEPARTMENT 

Duties: Typing general corre- 
spondence and converting Visi Re- 
cords to Official Transcripts; filing 
and general office work; dealing 
with students. 


General: The applicant must have 
excellent typing skills; must do 
neat and accurate work. Previous 
office experience. A CEGEP diplo- 
ma would be an asset. 


All applications will be accepted up 
to October 11th, 1974. 


Nancy Barnes 
Loyola Campus 
482-0320 ext. 267 


Sir George Jobs 


SAFETY OFFICER - SECURITY 
Duties: To promote safety and 
safety practices on all campuses 
of Concordia University. and to 
stimulate all concerned in the 
awareness and necessity for all 
safety measures and precautions 
to be observed. 


Qualifications: Knowledge of leg- 
islation pertaining to public safety 
in public buildings and/or educa- 


tional institutions. Must have 
appropriate - experience in fire 
protection or civil defense or 


industrial accident prevention. 

More detailed information may be 
obtained by contacting the Per- 
sonnel Officer as indicated be- 
low. 





KEYPUNCH OPERATOR - 
COMPUTER CENTRE 

Duties: To operate IBM 029, 129, 
059 keypunches, verifiers. Source 


documents include programs, 
data, administrative forms, etc. 
Weekly rotation between Hall 


Building and Computer Centre. 


Qualifications: May be required 
to work overtime when necessary. 


PURCHASE ORDER CLERK - 
PURCHASING 


Duties: Typing and distribution 
of purchase orders and related 
forms. General filing, answering 
telephone inquiries and updating 
of Supplier's address file. Expe- 
diting purchase orders. 


Qualifications: Previous purchas- 
ing experience an asset. Good 
typing skills and accuracy are 
desirable. Good telephone man- 
nerism. 


RECEPTIONIST/TYPIST - FIVE 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS FOR 
THE COMMERCE FACULTY 

Duties: To answer all incoming 
telephone calls through a special 
60 line switchboard (in absence 
of the Department Secretaries). 
Referral of calls to Faculty and ° 
Staff Members. Receptionist duties 
involved in answering general and 
student inquiries. Typing, filing, 
méziling, record-keeping concern- 
ing their various programmes. 


Miss Lynne McMartin 
Sir George Williams Campus 
Local : 879-8116 
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